ami even
entnusmstic, appreciation or .1*110011" s method shown by various writers from his own day down to ours, I have thong'ht it well here to say something, in connexion with the objections taken to it, of the most powerful, or the most influential., of its adverse critics.gradual product of the age, and disputing Bacon's claim to be regarded, in the proper sense of the term, as a philosopher, besides finding special fault with his theory of Induction, his conception of Forms, his criticism of ".Final Causes, &c., he allows that he did great service in spreading a taste for experimental inquiry and in drawing the popular attention to the importance of consulting facts. Licbig's pamphlet, which has been already noticed,9 was occasioned by his annoyance at the rejection of some of his chemical theories by English agriculturists. Their singular obstinacy must, he thought, be due to some inherent defect in the English mind, and this suspicion led him to the study of the English philosophers. When, at last, he came to the works of Bacon, all was clear. These furnished, if not the source, at least the typical example of the methods of experiment and reasoning common amongst the English dilettanti who had had the temerity to reject his theories. This work repeats many of the arguments of Brewster and Lasson, but with much exaggeration and asperity. It seems to me to contribute absolutely nothing new to the controversy, and to display throughout a determination to make good at all hazards a preconceived opinion; and yet this appears to be the principal source from which many Englishmen now derive their estimate of the scientific and philosophical significance of their illustrious countryman.
